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IRON GATEWAY. 



IRON DECORATION. 



By James Carruthers. 



Iron ornamentation for the exterior and interior of puolic 
and commercial structures and private residences has, in the 
way of constructive design, come of late years into remarkable 
prominence. The movement in this line is aided by ease of 
application of forms in the mold, and the ready reproduction 
of surface designs by the mechanical process of stamping. 
The galvanic process of depositing metals has contributed 
largely to ornateness of designs in iron. Chemistry has dis- 
closed means of varying apparent texture of surface, and of 
honeycombing the same by the use of acid, so giving contrast 
to polished parts. Vitreous art has advanced to a point of 
excellence which allows any portion of an iron pattern to be 
overlaid with enduring and exquisite enamel. Metallic cast- 
ings of rich and choice designs take, to a large extent, the 
semblance of costly wrought and carved work. Until very re- 




IRON GRILLE, XVITH CENTURY STYLE. 

cently iron was resorted to almost entirely with reference to 
its constructive capacity, this artistic neglect, contrasting with 
the favor it obtained in the early periods of iron work. The 
later work in cast iron was ordinarily after sombre and 
stereotyped patterns. Its capacity to lend itself to different 
forms inspired but moderate efforts to put it to full account 
in the way of pleasing design. Builders hardware, now so 
conspicuous for graceful form and elegant patterns in high 
relief, with colored coatings, as in escutcheons, finger and 
address plates, bell pulls, hinges, latches, shelf brackets was 
the embodiment of vulgar plainness, castings wanting in fine 



outline and a lacquer surface varnished 
over, being the ordinary finish. The 
transformation in stoves and open fire- 
places is only too apparent. These are 
no longer repellant. The makers of the 
former are incessantly applying them- 
selves to place on the market each sea- 
son more attractive types, whilst pro- 
viding for greater economy of con- 
struction, improved radiation of heat, 
and more facile -management. Open fire- 
grates of iron and steel in combination 
with brass now supplement handsome 
furnishing. While available for coal or 
wood consumption, many are designed 
simply for use as inlets for warm air, 
maintaining at the same time the social 
associations connected with the open 
fire. To give artistic appropriateness 
to the fireplace, iron sides and back are 
introduced in various geometrical and 
small fanciful patterns, the hue of the 
metal, plain or bronzed, burnished or 
dull, serving to establish an effective 
contrast with the brilliant surf aces presented by highly polished 
steel bars, brass dogs and fireirons and fenders. These fenders 
among other novelties, display Saracenic patterns, arabesque 
traceries, grass-like forms, star-headed, grotesque animals and 
other fancies. Iron columns without visible base, unfluted 
and mounted with square or rounded plates for capitals, are 
extensively giving place to pillars of stately appearance, 
fluted throughout, their capitals enriched with the deeply 
sunken stemmed leaves of the acanthus, or consisting of 
well proportioned Ionic scrolls or various fanciful arrange- 
ment of tendrils, buds and leaves, picked out in colors, gold 
and enamel. 

The whole range of architectural work, as iron store 
fronts, including cornices, is now the subject of artistic render- 
ing. When these iron fronts came in many years since, 
architects were at a loss how to deal with the material, and 
had to place themselves very much in the hands of the found- 
ers. Accordingly there was lavished on friezes, pilasters, 
panels, cornices, an excessive amount of super-imposed and 
rivited objects, which by no stretch of artistic courtesy could 
be said to answer the intended purpose of ornaments. This 
incongruous assemblage of details was, how- 
ever, a beginning to be improved upon. The 
long continued absence of true decoration of 
this character was largely due to the heresy 
propagated by architectural and connoiseur 
writers, particularly in England, that forms 
appropriate to sculpture, carved wood and 
other materials worked out by manual labor 
were shams when introduced in cast metal and 
not to be tolerated by correct taste. Thus 
the limits of ornamentation were arbitrarily 
circumscribed, and draughtsmen feared to 
venture out of bounds. The dogma, now 
wholly abandoned, will be found embalmed 
in the reports on metal work by the jurors of 
the early international exhibitions, forming 
the basis of their criticisms and influencing 
their awards in dealing with iron ornamenta- 
tion. Art will assert its freedom however 
long the bondage, and iron in manifold forms 
has become both sightly and ornate. In ar- 
chitecture the increasing costliness of other 
materials with the special effects that can 
be brought out, these being more attractive 
owing to the combination of lightness with 
strength, must secure for it increasing favor. 
What a difference between the bare and 
square baluster rods soldered to top rails that 
skirted stairways, and the elegant but broad 
and open patterns that are taking their place, 
and which together with stylish newel posts, 
constitute a prime feature of interior decora- 
tion. Fine examples of cast iron doors or 
gateways are multiply- 
ing. One of the most 
superb modern exam- 
ples is that which stands 
at the entrance of the 
Mills Building on Broad 
Street, and in the rich- 
ness of its floriations, is 
in accord with the gen- 
eral character of the in- 
terior ornamentation. Of 
all materials iron allows 
of the greatest freedom 
of form, and in any 
structures of import- 
ance, including gate- 
ways, these are looked 
to for ornamentation in 
consonance with the 
general facade. In the 
case we have cited the 
gate shows to the more 
advantage from its ele- 
vated position. Gateways of massive pro- 
portions, whether marking the entrances 
to gardens, parks or buildings, afford with 
their abundant open work, the opportun- 
ity of introducing characteristic medal- 
lions, surrounded by ornamental fillets, 
and set off by distinct foliage patterns. 
Enamel, gilding and other coatings in a 
variety of tints, take off hardness of de- 
tail. A mode of preserving exposed 
ironwork of an ornamental character 



from oxidation, or injury to its coatings is as follows : The 
surface having been cleansed, the iron is heated in a furnace 
to a light red heat, and currents of carbonic oxide are passed 
through it. In this way a bluish black oxide of iron is formed 
upon either cast iron, wrought iron or steel. This oxidized 
surface on being polished with oil, takes a beautiful lustre 
and it is further ornamented by scraping some parts of it free 
from the coatings, which are then covered either with a thin 
layer of bronze, gold or platinum by galvanic action. Church 
ornamentation claims a large share of iron work, as in altar 
railings, screens and lecterns, as well as for imposing columns, 
the former enriched with conventionalized forms, gilding and 
enameling in colors being freely resorted to for surface effects. 
The quasi-naturalistic treatment of flowers appeals to senti- 
ment and affords play for the imagination. Candelabras in this 
metal with showy, fine coronas surfaced with antique designs, 
and with ribbon-like supports, plain or twisted, constitute a 
gratifying change to the cumbersome floriated models of the 
past. A heavy weight suspended overhead is essentially un- 
artistic. Massiveness is indeed suitable for candelabras and 
lamp stands, and standards for these give all the support they 
require. 

Cast iron statuary with bronze finish offers productions 
representing mythological, symbolical, historical and legend- 




IRON LANTERN, RENAISSANCE STYLE. 

ary forms, equal to ancient and far-famed originals, or in 
original forms not less happy in conception, and excellent in 
execution. Nor are animal forms omitted ; the best delinea- 
tions of the painter and sculptor being felicitously embodied. 
The former classes of statuary afford occasion for the revival 
of alcoves in the interior walls of residences, whilst the sym- 
bolic representations are appropriate to public edifices, such 
as libraries, literary institutions, museums and hospitals as 
adding to exterior attractiveness and indicating their purpose. 
This statuary, of which an ample choice is afforded, is suited 
to set off hallways, stair-landings and libraries. Their dark 
tones give good contrast to neighboring brilliant surfaces. 

Balconies afford a fine scope for artistic ornamentation 

in iron, of which architects are dis- 
posed very fully to avail themselves, 

having found that in contour and filling 

these may be rendered striking features 

in frontages. It is to be hoped we will 

see few more constructed in the style 

of the present fire-escape projections. 

Some of the best examples of balcony 

work are to be met with in quite a 

number of theatres, where they super- 
sede gilded and enameled panels and 

carved wood, for gallery and dress-box 

fronts. In exterior decoration we may 

note that crest iron railings with elegant 

finials, the latter drawn out into leaves 

and buds have become general for the 
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finishing of lofty structures. They are set off by the bulki- 
ness of the roof and serve to break the sky line. 

It may be doubted whether any country in the world can 
vie with our own in the beauty and variety of the iron architec- 
tural work turned out. It illustrates an aptitude in the 
national mind to readily conceive and apply the principles 
of art to an extent that allows of the harmonious blend- 
ing of the features of the different styles of designs. 
Nothing comes amiss ; even Japanese, Persian and other 
Oriental types are put to full account, and it may be said 
of the public that they are ready appreciators of meritori- 
ous art. For the adornment of vestibule entrances and 
gardens, vases of bronzed iron are supplied that represent 
in relief some of the finest conceptions of ancient artists. 
Iron fountains, public and private, develop surprising 
originality and taste. The iron age is manifestly upon us 
both from an ornamental and practical point of view, and 
it is a matter of high gratification that iron is so extensively 
subordinated to high art treatment. 

For a large class of work in ornamental iron casting 
the number of parts and the consequent difficulty of cast- 
ing them are increasing year by year, and more skilled 
labor is required. For sharpness of line and high deli- 
cacies of finish in first-class ornamental work, green sand 
molding, or earthy substances in the form of impalpable 
powder are used. The patterns employed must be very 
smooth so as to give a fine surface and leave the mold 
readily. The pattern is not the size of the work ; it is 
usually larger in all its dimensions, as melted iron shrinks 
nearly one-eighth of an inch to every foot in cooling. 
The pattern makers are very accurate and careful work- 
men. In the molding of ornamental iron the elaborateness 



love of the beautiful 'oblige"all who are'conscious of their 
merit to 6how each other their essays — to exchange ideas and 
so to help each other along the road toward perfection. 
This, too, appears to be the conviction of the committee 
charged with the organization of the eighth exhibition of the 
Union Centrale des Beaux Arts, which will open at the Palais 
de l'Industrie, in Paris, next August. Next year the exhibition 
is to be international. The committee announce that they 
pronounce no exclusion, but open their doors to the foreign 
manufacturer and artist as widely as to those of France, follow- 
ing in this respect the liberal tradition of the annual Fine Arts 
Salons, where the comparison is not established between nation 
and nation but between individual and individual. This being 
the case, and in the hope that some of our American artists 
and manufacturers will make it their duty to represent worth- 
ily American industrial art, we shall give a brief statement of 
the nature of the forthcoming exhibition, referring our readers 
for fuller particulars to the offices of the Union Centrale des 
Arts Decoratifs, 3 Place de Vosges, Paris. 

The exhibition of 1884 will continue the series of techno- 
logical exhibitions begun in 1880 with the metal industries, and 
pursued in 1882 with the industries of paper, tissues and wood 
applied to furniture. The exhibition of 1884 will, as usual, be 
both retrospective and modern, and will comprise all the in- 
dustries connected with wood applied to construction, stone, 
glass and fictile matter, in short all the industries that are 
subject to the architect, except the metal industries, which 
were fully represented in 1880. The exhibition will be classi- 
fied in three groups. Group 1, stone, with sub-divisions of 
natural stone, artificial stone, precious stones and gems and 
designs and models. These sub-divisions will admit every- 
thing from raw material, tools, machinery, etc., up to details 



space will be granted to publishers who wish to exhibit their 
works according to the ordinary condition, that is to say, 30 
francs for a metre superficial or linear. 

From this brief analysis of the classification adopted it will 
be seen that room will be provided for every conceivable 
branch of the arts and industries connected nearly and re- 
motely with stone, wood and ceramic or glass working, ex- 
cepting always wood applied to furniture, which was com- 
pletely exhibited last year. In each section medals and 
diplomas will be awarded, and considering the prestige that 
these exhibitions have acquired in Europe, and considering 
that the French market is open to foreign products in most of 
these branches of art industry, American manufacturers might 
find it to their advantage to go to the expense of sending. At 
any rate the American architects, designers and artists ought 
certainly to contribute. All particulars about the exhibition 
may be obtained from the secretary, Union Centrale des Arts 
Decoratifs, 3 Place des Vosges, Paris. 



Although Americans had given relatively little attention to 
decorative art, and, indeed, to art in all its forms, up to the 
time of the Centennial Exhibition (which was, I was going to 
say, the beginning of our renaissance, but naissance would be 
the truer expression), many people are found who declare that 
America has no art, that we are mere borrowers, that our 
decorators have no ideas of their own. This is a rapid country, 
but is it not expecting too much of us to suppose that we 
shall develop into an artistic nation, a full-fledged race of 
artists and critics, in a generation ; or that, in seven years after 
beginning the study of artistic furnishing and decoration, we 
shall equal the French. The orders of Greek architecture did 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR CEILING DECORATIONS. 



of the pattern frequently necessitates the division of the 
molding boxes or flasks into two or more parts kept in 
accurate position by pinning. In some classes of work it 
is expedient to dispense with flasks and leave the molder 
to decide upon the needed "sweeps." For a good cast- 
ing there should be as few abrupt bends, sharp angles 
and sudden variations of thickness as possible, in order to 
obtain equal and uniform cooling in accord with the order 
and direction of crystalization. 



A CHANCE FOR AMERICAN ART. 



The French are proverbially indifferent to what takes 
place outside their own country, and were it not for the de- 
cennial international exhibitions they would probably have 
remained in total ignorance of the products of any but the 
native art. Of late, however, matters have begun to change 
and the commercial rivalry of Belgium, Germany and England 
has shown the French manufacturers that they must look to 
themselves if they wish to maintain their supremacy in the 
industrial arts. Recently, indeed, a French review, the Revue 
des Arts JJccoratifs, deigned to devote an article to American 
house decoration, and now through the influence of the intelli- 
gent committee of the Union Centrale des Arts Decoratifs con- 
siderable interest is being taken in the art activity of outside 
nations. We can only applaud this movement, for it is our 
conviction that, in art, intercommunication of ideas is indis- 
pensible to progress. Nay, that the need of progress and the 



and fragments of architecture executed in stone, marble, 
stucco, etc., etc., the nave of the Palais de l'Industrie being 
large enough to admit quite important constructions. Group 
2, wood applied to construction, including coach and ship- 
building, lacquers, varnishes, paint, etc. Group 3, fictile 
matter and glass, subdivided into ceramic ware, glass and 
crystal, enamel, mosaic. Furthermore, in each section space 
will be reserved for the gratuitous exhibition of artists draw- 
ings, plans, models, maquettes composed with a view to serve 
as models for industry. With this exception space will be 
charged for at the general rate of 30 francs a superficial metre 
and 30 francs a linear metre of wall space, calculated irrespec- 
tive of height. Applications for space may be made at once, 
and all exhibits must be sent in before July 26, 1884. 

In this exhibition great attention is to be paid to samples 
of raw material, to tools and machinery, and to books and en- 
gravings relating to each of the sections. On this point the 
committee makes a special appeal to publishers of all countries 
requesting them to send, either on loan or as gifts to the library 
of the Union Centrale, all their publications concerning the in- 
dustries in question. Furthermore all booksellers, book 
collectors, artists, amateurs and others are requested to send 
to the librarian, 3 Place des Vosges, the titles and exact de- 
scription of curious or ancient books and engravings relating 
to architecture and the fictile arts. A special catalogue de- 
voted to the bibliography of these subjects is being prepared 
by the Union Centrale, and obviously it is to the interest of all 
that this catalogue should be complete as possible. Besides 
the library and the reading room thus organized by the society 



not spring upjiu a night, nor did the Gothic cathedrals of 
Europe arise from the earth as the result of a day's medita- 
tions. A leaven of artistic tastes and aspirations has been 
implanted in America, and our progress in art has been rapid 
beyond precedent. For one artist that found support twenty 
years ago, a hundred are to-day acquiring wealth and fame ; 
our dwellings, our churches, our theatres, our shops have un- 
dergone complete transformation ; decorative artists, frescoers, 
embroiderers, carvers, porcelain painters, lithograph artists, 
designers of jewelry, metal work, carpets and wall papers, once 
a coterie of poor Bohemians now constitute a large and well 
paid army ; the commonest products of our shops and factories 
show improvement in form and ornament ; indeed, so many 
signs of promise arc visible that every one who loves art and 
his country, has reason to encourage ardent hopes for the great- 
ness both of his country and its art. 



Combined trunk and wardrobe is a novel, and it 
may be, useful invention. About one-third of the trunk is 
occupied by hinged and folded boards, forming, when they 
are straightened out, a veritable wardrobe, the lid of the trunk 
acting as a top piece, while the trunk proper serves as an 
admirable foundation. Easily adjusted hooks are used to 
hang the clothes upon, and a lock upon the doors makes 
them secure. The idea is an ingenious one, and it only 
remains to be seen whether Miss Irene Macgilicuddy and the 
other fashionable young ladies who occupy the narrow quart- 
ers at our favorite hotels, can spare the space in their trunks 
for the necessary lumber. 



